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AESTRACT 

Imniaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California 
developed a self-initiated and self-directed curriculum in the 
Teacher Preparation Program. The curriculum was based on a spiral 
planning model. Emphasis was placed on continuous evaluation; 
exploration of the learning experience, development of experimental 
teacher training experiences in the public schools, practice of 
various ediicational methodologi-es, stimulation of learning among 
students and faculty, and self-determination as the program's guiding 
principle. The basic elements in the accomplishment of these goals 
were a) early and continuing observation and participation in 
learning situations, in place of the usual student teaching period 
and b) reflection and dialogue on values, content, and methods 
through student and faculty seminars. (Excerpts from the State Board 
of Education accreditation team are included in the report along with 
a Gopy of the budget. The appendixes include a journal article on the 
Teacher Preparation Program, a handbook from Immaculate Heart College 
on the program, and a research/evaluation design for the program.) 
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for many years Immaculate Heart College has been focusing its attention 
on the processes by which men learn and develop the abilities to direct their 
own lives consciously. Educationj. we believe^ begins not with a body of 
knowledge to be asiimilated but with the diverse needs and the creative 
potential of the individuals within the college community. Reflecting this 
philosophy^ the college has been progressively implementing programs--both 
interdisciplinary and departmental=='thafi challenge the student to become an 
active learner, responsible for his life-long growth. 

Within this context ^ the Teacher Preparation Program is not a radical 
departure for the college other than that it is attempting to apply this 
philosophy to professional training* 

Since 1949 Immaculate Heart Collega has afforded consistent and college- 
wide support to the School of Education, The responsibility for preparing 
teachers has never been considered the exclusive assignment of the professional 
educator. Nevertheleas ^ beyond a cordial understanding and appreciation of 
goals, the opportunity for Involvement of the various diaclpllnes was less 
than many of the faculty desired. 
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On occasion the question was raised as to whether or not a separate 
School of Education such as ours might not tend to isolate to some degree the 
ram for teacher preparation from the mainstream of the college endeavor, 

\ 

^ Two other concerns regarding our established program were mentioned 

frequently- the time allotment for student teachings and the traditional 
"^dichotomy between elementary and secondary education. 

\J Student teaching, initead of being concentrated on one or two semesters, 



I ■ SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 

The objective of our program is to provide a partial fulfillment teaching 
credential for undergraduates emphasizing learning as a process , and stressing 
the. responsibility of each person to choose and create growth opportunities to 
meet his own developing needs, interests, and goals by mosns of a program which 
is uniquely his own, essentially self-initiated and self-directed. 

The entire IHC environment nourishes the growth of the person. Therefore, 
preparation for teaching is not limited to a fourth dr fifth year of professional 
emphasis, but incorporates all of the undergraduate experiences. 

The college has no single prescription for the good teacher. Rather, we 
believe that people can teach well in a variety of ways, and that they need to 
discover those ways and the age groups that they can best teach. Therefore, the 
curriculum is not rigid, and there need not be an early choice between primary 
and secondary teaching levels. We believe, however, that four elements are 
specific to the goal of teacher preparation. They are early and coutinuing 
observation and participation In many and varied learning situations, in contrast 
to the usual semester of student teaching at the end of a student's preparations- 
and reflection and dialogue on values, content and methods encountered, through 
a series of concurrent seminars in response to specific, developing needs of 
atudents, to their own convictions about teaching and learning, and to the needs 
of the eomraunity. 
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might wall be supplatitecl by a four year experience in*the Qlassroom, 
Observation^ participation and apprenticeship could take place from the 
beginning and coTitinue throughout the undergraduate years. Thus, supported 
by student-faculty seminar appraisal and exchange of ideaSj the student^s 
classroom experience will be less hurried and productive of far more depth 
of understanding than is the typical, often traumatic student teaching assign^ 
ment. 

The false diehotqmy between the aims and objectives of elementary and 
secondary education seems to be exaggerated by the early and exclusive choice 
of either level as a field of student concentration. We wish all students 
preparing for teaching could understand and truly appreciate the task at both 
levels, A final choice might be made quite late In the senior year* Or, full 
preparation leading to both the elementary and secondary credential on a 
partial fulfillment basis might be accomplished within the four-year under* 
graduate periods 

A great impetus to our study was afforded by a series of interdisciplinary- 
seminars proviCed for by a grant from the Danforth Foundation, Tlie faculty 
Involved In the first two seminars concerned itself with teacher preparation, 
inclit^ing ways of learning. Indeed, our current teacher preparation program 
is derived from this study. 

Concern with the whole question of how learning happens led the faculty 
participants In the first two seminars to consider the question of how teachers 
are prepared. And although IHC had contemplated discontinuing its School of 
Education along with some other graduate programs in anticipation of its 
planned move to join TtiB Claremont Colleges, the faculty eKpressed conviction 



that teacher preparation should continuG ^ albeit conceived in an eKceedingly 
different form. 

The faculty of the two Danforth Seminars presented its findings to the 
total faculty aloug with an invitation to participate in a weekend planning 
conferc : scheduled for October, 1969, The conferance participants - comprised 
of students, faculty and administrators from IHC, public and private school 
teachers, principals and superintendents - brains tormed about goals for teacher 
preparation* IHC^s conscious emphasis on Interdisciplinary courses and its 
coneern that learning be a self-directed process seemed to the conference to be 
resources especially fitting to a new approach for the training of teachers. 

Following the conference a Steering Committee was formed of students, 
administrators, the faculty of several departments and a representative from 
the Los Angeles City Schools. The Committee began carrying out the conference 
recommendations by evolving a new approach to teacher preparation. The difficult 
task of evolving this new approaeh^by committee was aided by the immediate 
utilization of organisational development techniques (see Appendix A for more 
details)* An outgrowth of the basic encounter experimentj organizational 
development reflected acceptance by many faculty members of the goal Inherent 
in the Plan for Self-Directed Change, but with more focused '^task-groups" as 
a means tox^rard that goal. With the asslitance of reiource personnel from Tm 
Systems, which had pioneered the task group, and with funding ^ from the Mary 
Reynolds Babcock Foundation, IHC is now using the organizational development 
approach in teacher preparationi as. well as with the School of Music, the 
European Studies program and the New Department of Social Relations* 

Our planning for the program is consistent with the organic curriculum 



model that we are propoiing for the students, one of open-ended evolutionary 
change. In effect, grow our plan rather than follow a pre-designed linear 
one. Each phase or step in the planning process evolves out of prior 
eKperiences. In this continuous plemiing process we are cormitted to maximum 
participation on the part of all those affected by the program: IHG faculty, 
studentB, and administrators, public and private school personnel, as well as 
the larger comnunity* 

RATIONALE 

NEED FOR CHANGE: ALIENATION 

In the past five years rising dissatisfaction about education has been 
expressed by students, educators, social critics and taxpayers alike, 
Univerelty and school systems have responded with a myriad of experiments and 
innovations Including Independent study, learning modules, field experiences, 
travel abroad, team te^-iMng, computer-assisted instruction, tele-lectures^ 
sensitivity training, exparlments with the admission of the previously 
inadmiasiblea and more intensive orientation and guidance programs. 

None of these and no combination of them. In and of themselves, is an 
adequate respons.i to what we consider to lie at the heart of the current 
unrest: the many facets of alienation that eKist in our educational syetcn. 

Tlie vocabulary commonly in use describes as well as fosteri alienation. 
One talks about "getting" an education, as if it were some "thlng^^ to be pur- 
chased, rather than a way, a process which grows out of a person, a process 
which eontinuously leads him to new insights and new goals. 



Another facet of the alienation in schools is reflected in the relat 



ion- 



ship between teacher and student. This relationship is too often uharac terized 
by the proverbial passing on of informatiori from the notss of the teacher to 
the notes of the student without passing through the minds of either* This 
approach focuses on ^*the" material^ thereby emphasizing the student's passivity 
and co-opting the teacher into ::nf IfKlbility. Education, however, involves 
relationships between people, all of whom are learners. Education demands an 
active cooperation and mutual trusty nut an emphasis on static roles. 

The institutioJri called ^'school-- has fostered alienation' 

1) by narrowly defining its purpose in terms of intellectual goals 
with relatively little interest in other dimenslGns of knowing 
such as the aesthetic, the relational, and the affective. In 
other words s schools have not been concerned with the develop- 
tnent of the total person, 

2) by focusing on Intellectual values In alienating ways, allowing 
little opportunity for self-initiated and aelf-dlrected learning, 
Th& student is alienated by the dally Intellectual routine 
because^ more often than iiot, activities are scheduled and 
programmed for him^ outlined and determined by othera without 
reference to his world, his interests ^ his goals, his values* He 
experiences little opportunity to create himself by his choices ^ 
to 'become responsible for his life in any meaningful sense of the 
term. He does not have an opportunity to experience himself as an 
active force participating in the shape anddastiny of his life. 
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GOALS 

PROGRAM GOALS 

1. Insure flexibility ^ change^ continuous evaluation. 

1, Provide for consistent reassessment of attitudes and assumptions about 
education and for complete exploration of the learning process early in 
college experience, 

3, Include a wide range of experiences ^t different levels: economic, 
cultural^ grade levels non-academic areas^ e,g, playground, nurse^s 
office, guidance lab^ gym. 

4, Work with public schools in developing experimental teacher training 
experlenceg , 

5, Provide for study and practice of various educational methodologies . 

6, View the pursuit of knowledge as a source of joy and a means of facil« 
itatlng personal development and freedom, 

7, Stimulate Gontinuous learning on part of students and faculty, 

8, Value self ^determination as a guiding principle. 

Total Undergraduate Experience 

Because the college believes that preparing teachers in not the exclusive 
asslgmient of profegsional educators, teacher education is essentially Inter- 
disciplinary with faculty from all departments contributing to the training 
of teachers. Therefore , the preparation of a teacher at IHC is not limited 
to a fourth or a fifth year of professional emphasis, but incorporates all 
of the undergraduate experiencei which a student has in actualizing his 
potential. 

Choice and Regponsibility 

Believing strongly in the need for an education that is personally 



engaging, im at Inmaculate Heart College choose to view education as a 
procGSs by which each person continuously seeks the development of his full 
human potential. In this process, we value the cognitive, aesthetic, 
relational, mystical, affective and reverential aspects of knowing. 

Moreover, we see the focus of responsibility clearly residing within 
each person to choose and create growth opportunities to meet his own 
developing needs, Interescs and goals by means of a program which is uniquely 
his own, essentially self-initiated and self ^directed. This educational 
process continuously takes the student beyond where he is^ giving him an 
-active, responsible role in choosing direction. In effect, we have chosen 
a spiral planning model which begins with the student's reflection on him- 
gelf and his eKper;,ence out of which he davelops a short range gQal, which 
in turn leads to new experiences 5 reflections and new goals. 

This choice necessitates the rejection of a linear planning model in 
which long range objectives are posited for the student, and then a program, 
or even several alternate programs, are devised by which the student can 
reach the goal. We view the linear model as an inappropriate planning style 
for a rapidly changing society. The world we live in is marked by confusion 
and uncertainty. We can begin to cope with it by fostering flexibility, 
tolerating ambiguity, and accepting uncertainty. The linear m.odel does none 
of these. 

Our commitment to self-initiated and self-directed learning places 
primary reeppnslbility for the deyelopment of goals, program, evaluative 
criteria, and actual evaluation on the student. This coiranltment reflects 
our belief that there is no single path to follow in becoming a teacher, nor, 
indeed, is there any single model of an ideal teacher. 

We respect the individual's right and need to choose directions consonant 
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with his being. At the same time there are ideas and experiences which we 
consider to be crucial In the preparation of a teacher. Only when such Ideas 
and experiences are identified by the student in relationship to his own 
development will they take on genuine siinif icance. 

DECISION-MAKING COUNSELLIN G 

We have asserted our trust in the student. This trust is warranted only 
when the individual can grow in awareness and autonomy. The College meets 
its obligation to the student by providing the kind of counselling which 
ensures that each student has an opportunity to examina alternatives in the 
light of his pergonal values and strengths and to explore the consequences of 
his decisions. 

We recognize that this approach to counselling differs from that which 
is traditionally associated with a linear curriculum based on predetermined 
' goals. In rejecting the linear curriculum model, we reject also the "counselling" 
cpincldent with It. Our choice of an organic process for developing curriculum 
can succeed only If counselling becomes a decision-making process which enablea 
each student in discovering, testing and adapting his boundaries, and in 
estabHshing his own rhythm. Our counselling assumes that all decisions are 
personal, denying the distinction between academic and personal. Our counselling 
is no longer separate from, but is, rather, integral to learning itself. 

.Decisions can be explored individually, in a one to one dialogue or In 
group sessions. In such a community of interaction, the members are provided 
with the opportunity to act as consultants to each other and to share In and 
learn from the experience of others. This counselling process begins with 
reflection on ways individuals in the program currently make decisions, and 
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proceeds by foeusing attention on: 

a. gathering sufficient information to make an Informed decision; 

b. asking a range of questions appropriate to the decision; "".^t^ 
e, considering personal motivation, strengths and weaknesses; 

d, generating various alternatives; 

e, x^eighing alternatives in the light of personal valuesj 

f, eKploring the consequences of these alternatives; 

g, making decisions and assuming responsibility for them; 

h, continuing evaluation of decisions* 

OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION 

i 

The exercise of choice demand knowledge of alternatives, of the range 
of possibilities. It is the responiiblllty of the College, to expand the range 
of the possible for the student* Our distinctive contribution in this regard 
la the requirement of the following: 

a. Early and continuing observation of many and varied learning 
situations, thus expanding the student *s awareness of the range of 
difference in teaching style, 

b. Early and continuing practice in many and varied learning situations, 
thereby expanding the student's awareness of hie own capacities and 
natural style, 

c. Reflection and dialogue on values, content, and methods encountered, 
through a series of concurrent seminars. 

In addition to the required seminar experiences, the faculty will offer courses 
and seminars in response to the specific needs of students grcwlng out of 
their observations, participation, reflection and dialogue,. Faculty will 
also develop specific courses in response to their own convictions about 



teaching and learning. This organic process in developing curriculiim 
reflects our belief that Ideas and experiences cannot be integrated by the 
College for the student; ultimately It Is the student who must do the inte- 
grating. 

COOPERATION WITH GOMIUNITY FOB TEACHER TRAINING 

Essantially this program- s ef f ectiv^ns.Rs hinges on college-comunity 
coDperation In public; and private elementary and secondary schools through- 
out Southern California. In addition to the students* observation of, partic- 
ipation in and reflection upon varied learning situations in the city schools ^ 
representatives of the Los Angeles City Schools have participated with the 
College throughout the program^ s evolution. At this writing meetings are 
being set up with area superintendents from the Los Angeles schools to explain 
the program and survey their reactiqns to it. In effect we are putting our 
college in the classrooms of the community schools* 

ORGANIC PLANNING PROCESS 

The spiral model, applied to the individual and the Institution, assumes 
a process that is both continuous and participative: continuous because its 
phases of formulation, implementation^ evaluation and modification succeed 
and interact with each other without reaching a. final limit; participative 
because all those concerned contribute in appropriate roles* 

The spiral or organic model , relying as it does on process rather than 
program, is not only a means for achieving continuously changing and evolving 
goals in education but suggests a way of living in a rapidly changing world. 

Consistent with our basic philosophy, we have not pre-deslgned a com- 
prehensive teacher preparation program, but rather, we rely on an institutional 
planning process which enables eaeh student to evolve his own program. 



continuously discovering and unooverlng what it la he wants and netds to 
experience In becoming the person and teacher he chooses to be. Our program 

is a process, the specifics of which are continuously self-generated. 



NO SINGLE PRESCRIPTION FOR THE GOOD TEACHER 

: Most importantly, the College maintains neither a single prescription 
for the "good teacher" nor a single prescription for teaching the "good 
: teacher". Rather, the program einphasizes learning as a self-responsible 
process in which each person chooses and creates opportunities to meet his 
own developing needs, interests, and goals. Ref lection and dialogue on values , 
content and methods encountered as well as on the individual's deeiston-mafcing 
process is to be handled by a series of required concurrent seminars which 
will provide the kind of eounselllng congruent with the spiral planning process 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Conais tent with a self -initiated and self-directed program, the student 
is expected to be responsible for evaluating his own goals and assessing his 
own needs. In addition to maintaining a portfolio,. the= student is assisted In 
this self-evaluation by his teacher, college counselors, his own counselling 
group, and by his self .selected Review Conimlttee. (Sea Appendix B, pages 10-11 
for more detail). 

Formal avaluatlon of the program is being conducted by an external 
researcher whose responsibility it is to collect and interpret relevant infor- 
mation in order to assist others in the .program . in the decision-making required 
by the organic planning proeess. An additional responsibility of the researcher 
is to maintain a history and on-going documentation of the program as it 
progresses. The resaareher will also collect such empirical data as may be 
utiiized ultlmfltely in a comparative analysis of the TPP with more traditional 
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teacher education curricula, (See Appendix C for more detail). 

A UNIQUE MODEL FOR TEAClffiR PREPAMTIOM 

The State Board of Education accreditation team visited Immaculate 
Heart College on February 3=4, 1971. The following excerpts are taken from 
the report written by this team and submitted to the California State 
Accreditation Commission. Ws include these exeerpts in support of the unique- 
ness of our program and to Indicate the potential impact of successful 
completion on other teacher education institutions. 

Excerpts 

A total campus commitment to the training of teachers Is no new venture 
to Immaculate Heart College. Indeed, such committment on their campus would 
be a sufficiently startling and innovative feature in itself, particularly 
when contrasted with the reluctant Involvement in teacher education 
frequently evidenced on other California campuses, both large and small. 

However, Immaculate Heart College has gone far beyond mere verbalization 
of college-wido support for teacher education. Through a series of thoughtfully 
planned and executed seminars, conferences, and experimental programs 
partially funded by the Danforth Foundation, and through the participation of 
students, faculty from several fields, administrators and supervisors on 
elementary, high school, and college campuses, as well as representatives 
from the community at large, Inimacul ate Heart College has daveloped a self- 
initiated and directed Teacher Preparation Program based, on a spiral planning 
model. Such a model begins, continues, and concludes with the student's 
reflection on himself and his eKperiences from which he develops those goals 
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and plana those acfcivitles which will help him to achieve his full human 
pptentiai, 

*V rt* if 

Inmaculate Heart College^ in the breadth and depth of its coiranltment 
to teaching, in tha quality of and eKcitement- generated by its course work, 
in the involvement of faculty and students in the learning process, and in 
its continuing quest for an indivldaul^ significant learning experience could 
well serve as a model of educational relevance for colleges in this state. 

^ it %^ if i€ it 

The proposed approach^ rather than predeelgning a comprehensive teacher 
preparation program, relies on an Institutional planning process which enables 
each student to evolve his oxm program* This approach Involves a compleK 
matriK of learning experiences which muit^ in the final analyslSs by syntheslged 
by the student himself^ . ' 

it it if if it -jV 

This self-initiated and self-directed curriculum of teacher preparation, 
thenj is no longer an Isolated and fragmented adjunct to undergraduate education 
but, ^ather^ is an Integrating principle through which all educational experiences 
filter* The new program seeks to remove the dichotomy bitween elementary and 
secondary education by enabling students to participate In and under stand and 
appreciate the task at both levels and to make, an informed choice of applying 
for one or both credentials upon completion of the student * s program^ 

it it it it 

Apparent throughout this report are major strengths as well as problems 
which are Indlgenoue to the College at the present time* These may be summarized 
as follows I 
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Strengths 

1) The Innovative, open, candid, questioning spirit, the zeal for experi- 
mentation, the thrust to be "special" and appeal to students who also are 
"special", the accent on resoureofulnass in place of resources, the high 
morale of students. 

2) The refreshing frankness to "cut the cloth" to fit a new, conipressed, 

and compacted "pattern". I.e., to reduce the program and of ferings- librarian, 
ship specialization, fifth-year certification, Master's degree In Education, 
standard supervision credential-- to conform to what can realistically be done 
with quality and uniqueness by a small, Independent, liberal arts college. 

3) The philosophy to provldo for meaningful alternativas and options, a 
tolerance for ambiguity and an environment where such are provided and 
practiced by both students, faculty, and Edminlstration. 

4) A new and brilliantly-conceived bachelor's degree curriculum which 
Includes within It an exciting, carefully rationalized all-college, under- 
graduate four-year teacher preparation program. 

The strengths of this program are. found in its respect for diversity, 
responsiveness to change, reconciliation of living and learning, recognition 
of the interdependence of teachers and students as learners, reconciliation 
of freedom and responsibility; and In braaking barriers between Individuals, 
aeademic departments, and between the college and the surrounding conmunlty. 
Also of note Is the fact that the studant, In collaboration with a responsive 
program of counselling, becomes the active architect of his own education. 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher education at IHC is seen as the joint responsibility of the 
total college and the community public schools. All faculty members contribute 
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to the preparation of teachers through regular courses j special TPP^related 
courseSj special studiesj individual studies, advising and couniallin|;. Their 
involvement is coordinated through release- time faculty from individual 
departments* 

The program was originally planned and is being continuously develc_ ed 
and evaluated by a Steering Committee comprised of studentSj faculty^ admin- 
Istratori and representatives from the public schools with the asiistance 
of outside consultants, Cotiimlttee meetings and eligibility for membership is 
open to anyone on campus, ■ . 
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St ear lug Committee 

E^sther Ballard Student 

Debbie Leoni Student 

Koa Black Student 

Bonnie McWlilnney TPP Staff 



il Nakata TPP Staff 

Kathy Hook- TPP Staff 

Pat Barlow TPP/Faculty 
Judy Glass TPP/Faculty 
Sr. M. Gerald Shea Academic Dean 

Sr, Maria Theresa Venegas Faculty 

Consultants ^ Frederick Quinlan, Vice-presldeut for AdministratiQn; Dr. 

James G, Stone, Professor of Education, University of Calif= 
ornia at Berkeley , and Chairman, Accreditation Conttnittee, 
California State Board of Educationj Samuel F, Marcbase, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 



TPP Staff 



Veronica F. McWliinneys Coordinator 

Kouji Nakata^ Associate Coordinator 

Kathy Hook^ Administrative Assistant 

Agnei E, Flynn, Director of Teacher Placement 

Jeannlne Gagarin, Secretary 

Betty McEvoy^ Researcher 

Patricia Barlow^ Aaaistant Coordinator of Faculty" Liaison 

Judy Glass; Faculty Liaison - Social Relationi Department (1/3 time) 

Celeste Frey, Faculty Liaison - Biology (1/3 time) 

Elolse Klein - Faculty Liaison - Engllih (1/3 time) 

Mike Ragbourn, Faculty Liaison - Mathematics (1/3 time) 

Rita Schafer, Student Teaching Coordinator (1/3 time) 



1 
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BUDGET for SEPimBER. 1971 TO AUGUST 1972 



A. PERSONNEL 



Full-time Faeulty and Staff 

Part-time Faculty 

Liaison Faculty (release fime) 

Field Faculty 

Researcher 



UNDERWRITTEN BY IHC 

40,200 
10,730 
4,890 



REQUESTED OF OTHER 
FOUNDATIONS 

10»800 

3,600 



1,600 

7,000 



B. OTHER 



Memberships, Conferences, and Travel 

Travel, Research Consultant 

Laarning Resources Lab 

Liaison with Public Schools and 
Community Resources 

Video Tape Unit 

t/ork Contract for Student Help 

Supplies and Equipment Repair 

New Equipment 

Mailing and postage 



2,000 



700 

1,512 

2,150 

150 

1.352 
$63,684 



750 
200 
2,000 



1,200 



$27,150 



Total: $90,834 
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STEPS* 

L Situation 

a) Immaculate Heart College (IHC) 
is a small liberal arts coliege in Los 
Angeles. The college drew national 
attention as the home of the . artist S£-^- 
ter Mary Corita. It was also the scene 
of a widely-reported disagreement 
between the Sisters of the Immac- 
ulate Heart and Cardinal Mclntyre 
of Los Angeles over their desire to 
enter upon an exploratory mode of 
living which included freedom to 
wear civilian dress. The order re- 
cently made the decision to with- 
draw from official canonical status 
as Sisters while continuing as a 
community. The college was under- 
going other changes/ including a 
planned move of the physical cam- 
pus 40 miles east to Pomona to 
Join n small complex of high- 
quality Institutions known as the 
Claremont Colleges, 

This case concerni a change in 
teacher education at IHC. Cali- 
fornia state law with respect to 
teacher credentials requires that the 
teacher major in an academic disci- 



, COMMENTS 
I 

a) A change in conditions (moving 
to Pomona) makes a decision 
necessary (whether or not to give 
up teacher education). 



* We are indebted for the information for this cnse study to Dr. Veronica Flynn, the 
Coordinator of Teacher Edueation (CTE) in the study, Dr Flynn is a Irainid Third 
Party; however, the comments are our own. 
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52 Four Case Studies 



STEPS 

plini — ^l,e., not in education-^for 
undergraduate study. Thirty hours 
beyond the B.A. are required in 
addition! IHC accordingly of- 
fered a grnduati program in teacher 
education. Since the Claremont 
Graduate SchooL serving all the col- 
leges, now has such a program, IHC 
decided to drop its own program 
upon moving to Pomona. 

b) Meanwhile, the college's Liberal 
Arts Study Committee recom- 
mended the liberaHzation of under- 
graduate course requirements^ 
Within the context of major 

and minor courses of study, each 
student was to take substantial re- 
sponsibility for his curriculum, se- 
lecting courses of study appropriate 
to his interests and goals. This 
movement was successful at IHC 
and is now in effect. The school 
is truly in a ferment of change. 

c) The liberalization of the curric- 
ulum unlocked many closed doors. 
Behind one such door lay the sub- 
ject of teacher education, which 
IHC had just decided to drop as a 
postgraduate program. Now the 
subject was looked at freshly* A 
consequence was that the Dean of - 
the School of Education (DSE) and 
the Coordinator of Teacher Educa- 
tion (CTE) set a general goal, with 



COMMENTS 



c) Freeing up the culture stimulates 
innovation. (Note the similarity to 
Casel.) 
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the approval of the college pres- 
ident to develop an undergraduate 
program in teacher education which 
students can follow as electives. 
d) This program has three primary 
objectives: 

o To be available to any student as 
electives in education. 

o To give the individual student free- 
dom to form his own program^ foU , 
lowing his own natufal learning 
process, 

Q To be a campus-wide program, 
'"owned" by all the departments. 
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d) This change process is enor- 
mously strengthened by the school's 
consistency in carrying out its basic 
beliefs. It is not saying one thing 
and doing something else. There is 
a widespread belief at Immaculate 
Heart College that the process of 
learning is highly variable among 
individuals and individually de- 
termined. The college sees learning 
as a process in which the learner 
takes a step> assesses his new situa- 
tion/ selects new steps, and so on. 

Because the student is not always 
able to make the assessment and 
see new steps entirely on his own^ 
IHC empliasizes feedback^ critique, 
help, and counseling^ — in short, 
change by joint action. There is 
also an emphasis on the unfolding 
of hew goals as opposed to their 
predetermination.^ This approach is 
ideally suited to exploration of un- 
known territory. Here the IHC view 
of learning is applied consistently^ — 
to practice teaching, to the educa- 
tion of the teacher herself, to the 
unfolding of the teacher education 
program, and to the development 
of campus-wide joint "ownership/' 
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IL Assessment ActiviHes (Durini 
a 2-niontli period) 

The DSE and CTE meet with other 
faculty and students representing 
all departmefits for a mutual explor- 
ation of views on teacher education 
in general and what might be desir- 
able and feasible specifically at 
IHC. ; 



III. Broadening the Base (School 
term) 

a) The CTE joins a group of seven 
faculty members involved in an ex- 
perimental interdisciplinary semi- 
nar in Identity and Discovery 
funded by the Danforth Founda- 
tion, 



COMMENTS 

Joint ownership was selected over 
School of Educatiori ownership to 
promote the integration of teachtr 
education with the rest of the col- 
lege. [Joint ownership and cross- 
fertilization are prescriptions for 
bureaucratic isolation. For methods 
see the discusiions of the Organlza^ 
tion Mirror (pages 101^105) and the 
Intergroup Team-building Meeting 
(pages 124^130),] ^ 

II 



The main purpose of this process is 
to assess the forces for and against 
a given change objective (see Foree 
Field Analysia, pages 106^108). 
This assessment helps to shape the 
objictive so that it is practical and . 
attainable. It also helps to idantify 
and establish links with persons who 
can act as positive forces for change 
—in short, those with intereit, 
energ)^ and time. 

Ill 



a) Linking to ideas. Under terms 
of the Danforth grant, which recog- 
nized the program as "the seed of a 
genuinely revolutionaiy approach 
to the undergraduate curriculum/' 
a group of faculty members are 
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given reduced course loads each 
term to plan and conduct two inter- 
' disciplinary seminars, aimed at 

if eking ''the integration of know- 
ledge by capitalizing on the special- 
ization which is a hallmark of our 
age."' Departments receive grLnt 
funds for replacement of faculty 
involved in the seminars and to test 
new ideas stirred up in the campus- 
wide reflection on education^ 



b) The CTE asks this group to join 
with her to explore the significance 
of the Danfofth seminars for teacher 
education. They agree to work on 
the problem during their regular 
weekly meetings during the terin. 

c) One of the Danforth faculty, a 
member of the Economics Depart- 
ment, becomes so Interested that 
she volunteers to be cochairwoman 
with the CTE of the new teacher 
education program, 

d) The Academic Dean is invited to 
join the group and does so. 

e) The group prepares a prelim- 
inary proposal for the new teacher 
education program and presenti it 
at a faculty meeting, along with a 
general Invitation to a weekend 
planning conference, 



b) Linking with activists. 



c) Linking with the academic 
departments. 



d) Linking with authority. 



e) The new program has now be- 
come a true group effort, cutting 
across academic disciplines. 
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l^^ planning the Weekend Plan, 
ning Conftfience {During a 
5-week period) 

a) The cochairwomen (the CTE and 
the facuJty member from the eco- 
nQmics department) carry out 
meetings and related activities to 
prepare for the conference. 

b) Two Third Parties help in the 
planning, 

V. The Weekend Planning Con= 
ference (Friday evening and 
Saturday) 

Friday Evcmtig 

a) Two speakers addreas an audi- 
ence of several hundred people. 
The keynote speaker is nationally 
known as a leader of change in the 
field of education. The other speak- 
er Is local and respected in the 
college. Both present fresh ideas 
about education. 

b) The audience is made up of stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators 
of the college, plus public and pri- 
vate school superintendents, teach- 
ers, and principali from the area. 

Saturday 

c) Over a hundred volunteers from 
the Friday evening audience meet. 



COMMENTS 
IV 



h) Linking to experts in the process 
of change. 

V 



a) The stimulus of new ideas from 
respected sources, 



b) Linking with the internal and 
external communities interested in 
education. 



c) Self-selection of those with 
enough intere.^t to contribute to 
the next step. 
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(This excludes all outsiders except 
those with specific Invitations,) 
d) There is a general discussion fol- 
lowed by discussions in small sub- 
groups. The subgroups record on 
large sheets of paper their views on 
ideas and values that should be in- 
corporated in the new teacher 
tducation program. Spokesmen for 
each subgroup report their results 
to the larger group. 



VI. Critique and Planning 
Meetings (Two meetings^ several 
hours each) 

a) The cochairwomen meet to eval- 
uate the wonference^ classify the 
information obtained from it, con- 
sider its implications, and plan the 
next steps. In this process they 
confer with the two Third Parties, 

b) A report on the conference, in- 
cluding the information as dassi- 
fied, is sent to all conferees, wiih 
an invitation to maintain tv/o-way 
communication. 



c) The cochairwome n decide that 
they should now involve the cre- 
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d) Subgrouping Is a way to get 
more involvement by individuals, 
and to work through ideas and 
make them more specific. (See 
Subgrouping, pages 162-165; and 
Chart Pads, pages 157-^159,) It 
facilitates this process, helps in 
reporting back to the larger group, 
and becomes a record for sum- 
marizing meeting results for the 
next step, 

VI 



a) This is part of the unfolding pro- 
cess of change. At each major step 
there is a critique of past action and 
a determination of the next. In this, 
Third Parties, who are not involved 
in the action, can be helpful, 

b) We like to know the results of 
our efforts, and to know we can 
continue to influence the process. 
Throughout this change, the con- 
ferees, the faculty, the college com- 
munity in general, and interested 
outsiders are informed at each ma- 
jor step. Knowing that something 
is really happening awakens in- 
terest. 

c) Linking with external formal 
authority. 
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dentialing authority of the State 
Board of Education in view of the 
fact that they are proposing to com- 
plete all teacher education in the 
undergraduate schooL 

VIL Meetings of Planning Task 
Group (Two meetings^ several 
hours each) 

a) A planning group is made up of 
46 volunteers from the conferenct^^ 
including faculty^ students, and oitt- 
side iducatori. 



b) Drawing on ideas from the con- 
ference^ this group develops long- 
and short-range goals for the new 
program and general educational 
objectives for students and faculty 
in the program. The goals and ob- 
jectives include both progranugoals, 
such as working with the public 
schools to develop experimental 
learning environments, and attitude 
goals, such as viewing learning as a 
source of joy and a means of facili* 
tating personal development and 
freedom, 

c) The. group sets up a Steering 
Committee of 10 members with. 
deGision-making responsibility for 



VIl 



a) Here is another instance of self- 
selection of those with enough in- 
terest to spend more time. This 
was a larger group than needed, 
but the wide interest was wel- 
comed and used to form the plan- 
ning group. This is an example of 
letting the structure evolve, 

b) The goals are getting more spe- 
cific and better understood. 



c) A group of 46 is felt to be cum- 
bersome as the planning gets more 
specific. The group solves this 
problem to its satisfaction. 
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working out detailed implementa- 
tion of the program. This is done 
by consensus. The Steering Com- 
mittee includes the DSE, the co- 
chairwomen, four students from, 
different departments, a faculty 
member from the Foreign Languagt 
Department, the Academic Dean, 
and a Supervisor of the Los An- 
geles City School District. The 
Steering Committee is to report 
progress to the Planning Task Group 
and reunite with it on major issues. 



COMMENTS 



VIII. Steering Committee Meet^ 
ings (SeveraU from a few hours 
to a full day) 

At these meetings, the Stiering 
Committet makes the following de- 
cisions; 

a) To offer a pilot, experimental 
course called ''Explorations in 
Learning/' to be open to^all stu- 
dents, from freshmen to seniors, 
who want to explore the process of 
learning, whether or not they have 
decided to become teachers. The 
course is to provide an opportunity 
for students to observe their oiou 
learning processes and those of stu- 
dents in a variety of elementary and 
secondary schools, with an eye 
toward formulating their own goals. 



VIII 



a) The change begins to broaden 
out to affect the concepts of learn- 
ing in the total college community. 
Note the consistency with which 
the college's views on learning are 
applied. See Comment 1(d) above. 
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b) To continue to involve public 
and private school teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in the 
development of the program. 



c) To communicate with other pub- 
lics, e.g,, parents and representa- 
tives of the Taxpayers AssGdation, 



d) To invite the college faculty to 
participate in the program in two 
ways: (1) by giving teaching time 
and (2) by planning and providing 
courses specifically for learning in 
their fieldi. 



e) To follow an "action research 
model"* in developing the program. 



COMMENTS 

b) The teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators are aware of the 
tough, day-to-day realities of oper- 
ating educational institutions; their 
support is needed; they too can 
learn. 

c) Help or hindrance can come 
from many sources, and their learn- 
ing needs to start now too. A lot of 
people don't like to have faits ac- 
coniplis sprung on them. 

d) The Steering Committee is reach- 
ing out for total faculty involvement 
and the use of the many resources 
available in the different depart- 
menti. Note that this also encour- 
ages faculty members to criticize the 
ideas and methods of learning in 
their own specialties. 

e) The "action research modeV- is 
implicit in the college's views on 
learning as discussed in Comment 
1(d) above. It is an unfolding pro- 
cess of learning and change. In- 
stead of trying to predetermine a 
series of steps in detail, the partici- 
pants evaluate each step before 
deciding on and taking the next 
step. Each step is seen as having 
the potential for opening new hori- 
zons^ or revealing that the step 



* See Newton Margulies and Anthony P, Raia, "Action RgL .. jh and the Consultative 
Process," Business PsrspcctivBSf Fall 1968, pp, 26-30, 
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f) To refer to the Planning Task 
Group the question of counseling 
for students Initrested in teaching. 

IX* Situation as of Today 

At this pointy a year and a half after 
the initial decision to drop teacher 
education at Immaculate Heart, the 
course "Exploration in Learning"' 
has been given and is in the process 
of evaluation. It appears to be 
highly successful Many members 
of the faculty have responded pos- 
itively to the invitation for their in- 
volvement. A number of depart- 
ments are preparing courses 
focus ing on the process of learning 
in their fields. The entire college 
community is aware of what is 
going on. Teacher education, once 
to be abandoned, has become an 
important and growing stimulus to 
the entire college, reaching out be- 
yond the bounds of teacher educa- 
tion to the whole issue of learning. 
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selectid' was fhe wrong one. In 
this case, for example, the students 
and faculty Involved in the course 
"Exploration in Learning" will 
evaluate that course before decid- 
ing on the neKt step; 

f) With the emphasis on self-deter 
mination by students, the characte 
of guidance to them is a major 
iisue. ^ 



This case illustrates four key points about change by O.D. methods. 
/. Liiiking 

In the change process described, aprropriate links are established to 
those who have ideas or specialized knowledge, who can provide 
a stimulus, who can provide a link to others, who can and will do 
some of the work, who have authority or influence, who are affected 
by the change, whose support is required, and who can provide 
feedback, 

"Appropriate" linkings are determined by the importance of in- 
volving a given person or group at a particular point in the change. 
For fxample, the linking process in this case followed a definite 
pattern, as illustrated at the top of page 63. 

Phase I is a period of increasingly wide involvement, fitting the 
functions to be performed: 

O Assessment of the situation. 

o "Preparing the soil" by the infusion and exchange of ideas, 
o Locating and organizing "activists." 

Phase II is a planning period, with decreasing involvement, appro- 
priate to moving from a condition of general goals and ideas to 
specific plans and decisions. 



S2 
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- Los Angeles Educational Community - 

Immaculate Heart College Community 

DSE and CTE 
plus 

College President 

7 Faculty Members 

Weekend Planning Conference 

Planning Task Group 

Steering Committtt 

Course: "Explorations 
in Learning"' 

Request to faculty for special 
courses and teaching time 
? 





Phase I 



Phase 11 



Phase III 



Phase IV 



Phase III is an action period, starting with a specific action (the 
course "Explorations in Learning") and moving out to involve the 
total college community. 

Phase IV is a continuing action research period> now starting, in 
which each action taken is evaluated and new steps decided upon, 
with no prescribed end state. Linking in this period will be primar- 
ily with those who are interested in getting into the action, but keep- 
ing the total community informed This strategy generally results 
in a broadening of involvement. 

Linking is something we all do to get what we want In O.D. there 
is a special effort to ensure that these links are qpen and aboveboard, 
not manipulative. They also receive systematic attention, which 
helps to overcome the hazards of masterminding, 'We repeat that 
extensive linking (as illustrated here) Is not appropriate to mar^y 
changes. Frequently a quick one-man decision makes sense. 

11 The Unfolding Character of Change m Organizations 

This has been referred to above in comments on the prevalent views 
at Immaculate Heart about the process of learning. These vie%vs are 
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deliberately incorpomted in Phase IV by the decision to use the 
j^tion research model. In a compi,. ch.nge, it is usually impossible 
to define the specific end state with precision. In a Lad sense! 
there are no end states, only way points In an evolutionfliy unfoldine 
Further, in a complex joint change, people must learn the way t 
their own manner, from one point to the next. For example in the 
case of the retail store chain, the Third Party believed early in the 
pn^cess that it would probably be advantageous to reduce L em 
phases on poliang and move toward mutual responsibility and help 
at that stage. This idea made little sense to the staff. They did not 
h.ve the personal relationships with the store managers to suppor 
t Nor was t^eThird Party able to predict the specif arrang^ 
hat was decided on. However, it is becoming possible to say more 
and more about the qualities of the next generation of organizationJ 

///. The "Noi]-Organmtion"f 

A common way to deal with a tired old organization is to replace it 
with a new one. An alternative is illustrated in this case: ItLaim 
of setting up an informal, flexible "organization," without perma^ 
nent formal status, which works with the old organization This 
^n^n-organiMtion'' is a changing arrangement of people working 

as hp* =of airwomen. It may even make decisions, 

o «n J '""'^ °" - agreement. It taps into the formal 

organization as required to take joint action. It benefits from the 
power to act m the formal organization without being hamstrung 
by Its slowness. It is a way of moving more rapidly than the old 
organization can, and at the same time helping the old organization 
to change and grow. The concept has wide utility 



n^l' n""^'-^'"'" R= Lawrence anf ay w is 

t We are indebted to Richard Beckhard for this expression. 
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IV. Not All ClHvigc by Joint Action is Dependent on Confrontation 
in Small Croups 

Historically, O.D. arose from experiments emphasizing candid com^ 
municntion in small groups. This is still a major focus, and most of 
the methods in Part Three emphasize this. Small group methods 
have a lot of power to effect change, as the first two cases attest 
However, they are not appropriate to all change strategies. (It was 
not until the latter part of Phase III that the CTE began to sense a 
need to give more attention to relationships in the Steering Com^ 
mittee,) The point is that the small group methods should be used 
in the perspective of an overall change strategy. Even so, they may 
be helpful for specific problems, such as Case 2. 
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WHAT IS THE TEACHER PREPMATION PR0GR#1? 



tomiaculate Heart College proposes to help its participants 
understand the open-ended^ tentative nature of learning and to 
acquire a habit of reflective thought out of which each can de- 
velop his own strong sense of self to which he will be able to 
relate all that he learns throughout life* It alms to urge each 
to face up to the fact that he alone has final 'responsibility for 
the progresi of this self* If ambiguity and uncertainty are facts 
of life, the progran aims to see all authority within the context 
of these facts, Hiis Is not to say that authority is not exexcised 
The acceptance of authority ^ however, becomes a conscious choice* 

Learning is thDught of as the continuing evolution of a 
person^ The College becomes the eKpediter of the process ^ a nour- 
ishing environinent to which each person contributes and from which 
each takes acoo;rjaing as, ha is able* This process enables each 
student to evolve *hls^ own programj contlnudusly discovering and 
uncovering what it is he wants and needs to eKperience In becoming 
the person and teacher he chooses to be. Our program is a process, 
the specifics of which are continuously self-generated. 

Our program emphasizes learning as a process ^ and stresses 
the responsibility of each person to choose and create growth 
opportunitlei to meet his own developing needs. Interests and goals 
by means of a program which Is uniquely his own^ essentially self- 
initiated and self-directed. 

The College has no single prescription for the good teacher* 
Rather, we believe that people can teach well in a variety of ways/ 
and that they need to discover for themselves those ways as well 
as those age groups that they best can teach* Therefore, the 
curriculum Is not rigid, nor does it demand an early choice between 
primary and secondary teaching levels* Also^ we believe that the 
preparation of teachers should not be limited to a fourth or fifth 
year of professional emphasis but should incorporate all of a 
student ' s undergraduate experience* Consequently, the program is 
essentially interdisciplinary with faculty from all departments 
contributing to the preparation of: teachers. 

The program centers around: ' 

Early and continuing observation of many and varied 
learning situations, thus expanding your awareness of " 
the range of differences; in teaching style; 

Early and continuing participation - in many and^ varied , 
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learning situations J thereby axpandlng your awaraness 
of your QTOcapacitiai and natural style; 

Reflection and dialogue on valtiess content and methods 
encountfired, through a series of aoneur rant seminars. 



mkT: KIND OF CRmENTIAL DO I GET? 



After you have been recgnsnended by the Credential Recoironendation 
Board j you will be eligible for the elementary or sacondary credential, 
or possibly both, on a partial fulfillment basia. Ihis is a fully- 
recognized teaching credential which authoriges its holder to taaeh 
at full salary for any school district within the State of California* 



DO I GET THIS CREDENTIAL nmOUGH IHC m TIffiOUGH THE STATE ? 

You qualify for this credential through our teacher preparation 
program which Is accredited by the California State Department of 
Education and the actual credential itself Is granted by^.t^ 
Department. When you comp 

will have met all of the professional education requirements : as 
determined by the State; Department of Education. 

ONCE I M .TEACHmC WITH THE PMTIAL FULFILIMara TEACHING CREDENTML , 
DO I HAVE TO DO ANYTHING FURTHER? " ^ " " ' ' 



Yes. At , the time you make application for the partial 
fulfillment teaehlng criedentla effect ^ 

that you do intend to; compiete^ 

"clearV "teachlhg ere that you are teaching" 

at full salary and 5 also ^ that; you. "have a total of seven years In ; - 
which to complete' a for the "clear" credential. 

You must renew: your ;p^ teaching credential several 

times during this period; It^m^ (1) after two years 

for two more years; (2) after four years for two more years; and 
(3) after six years f or_ one final year. , 

DO I HAVE miS SEVEN YEAR PERIOD WHETOER I M TEACHING IN AN ELMENT^Y 
OR A SECONDARY SCHOOL? > " : ^ — — — 



Yes. 



HOl^ DO I OBTAIN TIE "CUIAR" CMDENTIAL? 



Th© State DaparOnentitipulatei that you muitcompl thirty 
postgraduate semestar units for tha"clear" credential including v 
certain specific course requiramanti unless these spaclflcs happen 
to have bean met on: the undergraduate lavel. In that case j^- you must 
still go ahead to get the thirty postgraduate units but you would be 
that much freer with regard to what you could take. You could take 
the remaining units in anything of your choosing once the specif ics 
have been satisfied. . _ 

COUW 1 TAKE Tm THIRTY UNITS IN A ^MTER ' S : DEGREE PRO-AM IF I HAD 
AIJ^ADY FULFIL^^D TIffl "SPECIFICS ON Tffi! U^ER^^UATE M^g ^ 
I PREFEI^ED , GOULD I T^ Tlffl THIRTY UNITS IN SEVERAL DIFEIRENT SUB - 
JECTS ? ^ ' ' 

Yes, The choice would be yours s 

WOULD I NEE_D TO :BE EmOII^D IN A CTUDUATE SCHOOL SO THAT Tlffi UNITS ' 
WOULD BE" CONSIDERED ^ADUATE ? " 

No, The State Departments In requiring that these units 
be ''poatgraduate'', Is referring to all iemester u 
which are on either the upper-division: or graduate levels and 
which are completed after the baccalaureate degree* 

ARE Tm REQUIREMINTS FOR THE E^l^NTARY FARTIM. FULFILLMENT TEACHING 
CMIDENTI^ THE'S^" AS THOSE FOR TMl SECOOTARY ? " '~ 

, They are essentially the smim. Both credentials require 
cOTipletlon of the baeealaureate : degree j^^: and the ::e 
directed teaching. The .secondary ^partial -fulf 
credential further requires bIk postgraduate semester units of 
coursework /in any fields as well as verification fey a public school 
district of -a secondary teaching position within that dlitrict. 

HOW DO I Tffi miFlCATION OF A TEACHING POSITION ? - ' ' 

When you are Interviewed for a teaching position, and decida 
to accept a particular of fer, you apply for the secondary vpartlal - 
fulfillment teaching credential through the^ district office and they 
routinely submit the required verification to the State Department 
for you, 



WOUU) I LOBE MY CHAHCES OF .GETTING THE PARTIAL FULFILMMT - TEACHING 
CREDENTM L ^ I m UNABLE TO F.im A TMCHING POSITION OR DECID E NOT 
TO TEACH RIGHT AWAY ? ' , . : . , . "~ ~ .^^^ — "~ . . 

Once you are eligible for this partial fulfillment teaching 
credentials you retain this status. , 



HOW LONG WILL H^^E ME TO QUALIFY : FOR A PMTML FULFILMMT TEACHING 
CREDENTIAL? " ^ . • — 



A partial fulfillment teaehing eredential may be earned 
Qply oil tha undergraduate level./ You will not be able to work 
for a partial fulfillment teaching credentia! once you have earned 
your baccalaureate degree. You:musts therefore, be prepared to 
spend the time "needed on the undergraduate level to sucdeasfully 
complete the program^ — ... ^ - 

Preparation for .teaching requires; a lot of time and work so 
we anticipate that this program will take you from three. to four, 
years to complete. We advise ■ you; to enter ; the program no later r 
than your sophomore year. 



IF ^ A JUNIOR Am I WMT TO ENTER THE TEACHER PREP^TION 
PROGMM? _ : . , - ^~ — — 



The teacher prnparatlon program emphasizes the idea that 
the process of becoming a teacher should encompass all of tha 
undergraduate yean. 

r Therefore^: it is possible- that your previous years of 

experience may qualify you. to enter the teacher preparation program 
as a Junior. For assistance in determining "this possibility:, you 
should.arrange. to see the Program Coordinator who will evaluate your 
past experience and advise you accordingly,. 
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mAT IB REQUIRED OF ME THE PROGRAM ? - : 



Tha Statement of Participation (see page 9 ) BUiifflaarizea . 
the requirements for those who wish to partieipate" in the" program: ^ 

; a, evolution of your own program; 

b.observationjparticipationj reflection and dialogue; 

Cm participation in counseling groups; . . ; . 

d, development of a. portfolio; 

e* annual meeting with Review Coirmittee; - 

f, application to Credential Reconmendation Board ^^^f^ 

recoimnendation for the partial fulfillment teaching 

credential, . - 

The required counseling groups are designed to assist you 
In learning to know yourself and.your "needs well enough^vt you/ 
choose your own preparation' for teaching. - ~ - 



mAT ARE THE COMPONENTS OE niE P^GI^?/ 



COURSES : In accordance with the philosophy of the teacher 
preparation, program which stresses that -the e 
nourishes the growth/ of the person (teacher) y most courses-va 
through i Individual departtnents . Sdme^ 
subsumed: in departments y andcmay be found in^t 
program listing* 

' ■ Your entire liberal arts education contributes to the 

earning of a credential and in this sense all courses are pertinent 
to your growth as a taaeher* You vwill f Ind that all departm ; are 
concerned with developing competence and special^' teaching skills. . * v 

^ FIELD EXPERIENCE : In contrast to the usual observation and 
B tudent teaching : as s iginnent v your afield exp er ience : may i b egin with 'your 
int tlal . invQlvement .with ; the program : and will continue throughout your 
undergraduate year 8 . You will 'have the opportunity o f inves tigating 
the pre-schooTj ' elementary^ secondary, and college levels. 

"Kiere are three stages of flelil- experience involvement 
forvstudente in the teacher preparation program. First , there is the 
level of obeervation ^ Encompassed within this stage should be various 
types and levels of "observation (e. g. elementary, secondary) /SecondV 
there Is the level of observation / some participation which: must be 



carefully planned.: During this staga^ the studant may assist the 
teacher to a eertaln extent. It is axpaeted that, somewhare along 
the way within these first two levels of Involvement ^ the student will 
discover a teacher with whom he wishes to work at the third level of 
involvement intensive participation (gtudent teaching^ . For this 
third stage 5 in cooperation with the student ^ the Principal, and 
Simiaculate Heart College J the teacher would^b 
master teacher .At this pointy ; the length of time requi 
intensive participation will be mutually decldad, . 

Arrangements for all of the above field experiences must 
be made through the teacher praparatlon program offices of the Golle 

RESOURCES I . Resources for the teacher preparation program - 
embrate those of the entire co liege ^ and of the surrounding comnunity. 
Resources include specific courses ^ aKplorato^; seminars^ comalt tee 
assignments, inf iuencas of student on teacher/ teacher on stM 
and student on student. " - / ■ / " " -. 



CgUl^^^KGr Counseling proposes to help students develop 
programs which , are truly thalr own. Such conscious choice can be 
based only upon the student J a ability to see far enough Into self 
and futura to describe individual needs and academic goals. The 
counseling proeese attempts to help each student explore his own 
needs 5 to define his own goals ^ and to diseovar all possible \fiabla 
alternatives before making decisions. 

The organic nature of our program can succeed only if 
counseling becomes a decision-making process which enables each 
student to discover, test and adapt his boundaries, and to establish 
his. own rhytlmi. Our counseling is not separate from, but is, rather, 
integral to learning itself. 

With this view of counselingj the members are provided 
with the opportunity to act as consultants to each o share 
in and le&j,-n from the experience of others. Diis counseling process 
begins with reflections on ways individuals in the progrm currently 
make decisions j and proceeds by focusing attention on;- 

a. gathering sufficient information to make an 
informed decision; 

b. asking ^ range' of questions appropriate to the 
decision; „ . 

. • . , v; V considering personal motl^ 

weaknesses ; 

d. generating various alternatives; 

e. weighing alternatives in the light of personal 
values ; 



f. exploring; the^consequaneas of theia alter^ 
; g. / .making dec is iona and assmlng raiponslbllity f^^^ 
h* continuing evaluation of decisions. 

We sae tha eoimaeling groups as the core of nthataae 
preparation program.. Hanca, if you choosa to participate in the 
program, you will initially be requirad to take . a one-unit . ^ 
counsaling lab. Ihese counseling = groups wiirpjpio^^^^ with tha 

opportunity for: 

a. finding out what tha teacher preparation program' is; 

b. Influencing the development . of the program;, . 

c. struggling with your own growth as a. peraon; - 

d. e^iploring alternatives and making decisions; 

e. sharing l-earnlng with ucharSp, 



P IACEMB^T : TOien you have qualified for a teaching credential^ 
the plactemant office will assist you in finding employment openings, 
Ihe office will alio send your references to the districts to which 
you are applying for a position. 



HOW DOES ^ ONGOING EVALUATION OCCUR W mg PROGRAM ? 

You are designing your own program. It ought to be_in response 
to your oxm noedg. You are responsible for evaluating yourself 
with assistance from teachers, college counselors, your o\m counseling 
group, ,and from your Review Committee (see page 1:0 who will meet 
with you during the course of your development, and who will directly 
aid you in your self-evaluation. " --r': 

Your portfolio will also be a valuab"''-.' tool in the process of 
evaluation (see page 10). 

The Credential Recommendation Board is the only external body 

with^a final decision on your application for a partial fulfillme 
teaching credential (sc^e page l]}. 
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APPENDIX 



A, Statemant of Participation 

B, Development of Portfolio 

C, Review Conmlttea 



D . Credential Reconmendation Board 



ERIC - ? - - - T,; >v"::.,--:T:>i H"^-':r,r 



TEACHER PREPARATION PROm^ 



A, STATE^NT OF PART ICIPATION 



I have read the Handbook and the Description of the Teachar 
Praparation Progran, 1 undarstand and accept tha responsibility 
to activaly prapara n^salf for taaching, in particular tha raspon- 
aibllity for the follomng: 

A, The evolution of my own program^ in 
response to my own needs and choices. 
(Description, pages 4 and 5) 

B. * Early and continuing observation and 

participation in many and varied learn- 
ing situations 5. and reflection and^ 
dialogue on values, content and methods 
encountered in these experiences through 
a series o£ concurrent seminars* (De- . 
scription, paga 7) 

C, Participation in counseling groups* 
(Description, pages 8 and 9) 

D. * Tha development of a portfolio. (Hand- 

book, page 10) 

Your name below coirmmnicatas your commltmant to this program 

NAME : DATE : 

PERMANENT ADDRESS: PHONE; 

(City and Zip) (Permanent) 

LOCAL ADDRESS: PHONE: 
(City and Zip) (Local) 

MAJOR (If declared): MINOR (If declared); 

YEAR/TERM OF GRADUATION: ^ '~ ' ' 

Please return this page to the, teacher preparation program 
office (L 201), or mail it to:"'-' V.; 

Teacher Preparation Program 
ImmacjLxlate Heart College 
- 2021 Nor thv Western- Avenue / 
^ . . LbayArigeieey^^^ 90027 - 

:You may withdraw fromrthe program;ikt^' any^Jtimeiby^' inforniing 
your~Review Commit tee and tHevtaacher preparation''^ office. 
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b; pevelopmnt of IHE PORroOLlO 



WHAT IS IT? 

This is^an official portfolio recording tha personal growth 
exper lances most influential in your development* It ^^1 
of activities, reflections j and progress in a self -Initiated and 
self -direc ted preparation for teaching. 



WHY 18 IT? 

The primary purpose of this portfolio is to enable you to 
share your exper lencas , reflect Ions and goals with your Review Com- 
mittee and the Credential Reeonmendation Board in order to support 
your request for a credential. Adequate documentation, therefore ^ 
is critical to your success Secondly, keeping the portfolio is 
intended to aid you in under standing your- learning e^eriences . 

WHO raEPB Tm PORTFOLIO ? 

All those working toward a credential as well as those who 
are still uncertain. 



HOW IS Tim PORTFOLIO CONSTRUCTED? 



The portfolio will be filed in the teacher preparation pro- 
gram office. Decisions about what goes into your portfolio will be 
made by you.- Entries may, be made at any time during the year. 

Suggestions : 

Write one-page, carefully thought out reflections 

on the major experiences in your development. The 

brevity of-these.statements is in the: interest of 

the Review Conimittee and Credential Recommendation^^^^^^^^^r 

Board* You may wish to document your development 

in other ways (films, photographs, artwork, etc*)* 

We encourage the use of any other forms of expression, =^ 

but only in addition to the written reflections. 

Request any faculty members : to review your written 
reflections with you in order to -aeiiet you in 
deepening those reflections. ' , . , \ \ 

Request evaluations from ' faulty or .supervising 

, 'field personnel,. . . ' < 
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WIfflN _D0 PRESENT YOUR PORTFOLIO TO TOE C^DENTI AL REGOI#ffiNDATION 
BOMD ? . " "~ . ' "~ " 

When^ in consultation with your Raviaw Conmitteej you Judge 
yourself ready for a credential raconroendation^^i 

elbllity to organise the evidence in your portf^ support your 

candidacy and prasent it to the Credential Recommendation Board* 



REVIEW COmiTTEE 



You are to choose three people for your Review Committee , 
including one faculty member, one student and one steering comiittee 
member. The Review Committee will aid you in meeting the requirements 
of the program by discussing your development with you, asking pertin- 
ent questions and attempting to give you an objective evaluation; It 
is your responsibility. to meet with your- Review Gonttnit tee during" the 
last two months, of each V school .year *^^^ T^ 

a smranary of -its recommendation and evaluation and submit it^^ 

You may choose to add this to your portfolio as further support of 

your request for a credential. 



CREDENTIAL REGOM^ffi:NDATION BOARD 



The Credential Recommendation Board makes the final decisicn 
as to xdiether or not you are recoiranended for a credential on the basis 
of your self-chosen program. It is the official recommending board of 
Immaculate Heart College. Hiis board, whose members are chosen by the 
steering committee, will be the same: for all students , : 



TEACIffiR PREPMATION PROCmAM STEERING COmiTmE AND STAFF 
SmERING COmiTTEE 
Bill Ahlhausar^ Student 
Esther Ballard^ Students Recorder 
Pat Barlow, Assistant Coordinator 
Judy Glass- Assistant Coordinator 
Kathy Hook, Administrative Assistant 
Debbie Leonlj Student 

Veronica (Flynn) McWhlnney, Coordinator 

Samuel F. Marchese, Instructional Adviser, Area H, Los Angeles 
City Schools 

Kouji Nakata, Associate Coordinator 

Sister M. Gerald Shea, I.H.M. , Acadmlc Dean 

.Sister Maria Theresa Venegas, I.H,M. , Instructor in Spanish 

Consultant : Frederick F. Quinlan, Vice President for Administration 

STAFF 

Esther Ballard, Student, Recorder L 201 

Pat Barlow, Assistant Coordinator L 200 

. Esther Baum, Research Librarian Library Tower 
Agnes E.Flynn^:I;H.M. , Director of Teacher^ Placement L 207 

Judy Glass, Assistant Coordinator , _ , . * Social Relations Dept 

Kathy Hook, Administrative As&istant l 201 

Betty McEvoy,; Researcher L 206 

Veronica^ (Flynn), McWliinney, Coordinator / . L 200 , — 

Kouji Nakata, Associate Coordinator , „ L 206 

, Secretary.^ ' / ,[:~ r-"- ! ^ L^201'' '\ - ^ 

Please consult IHC_Fall, 1971 telephokev^directory^/br : 
board, for phone extensions for any of the above,.- 
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RESEARCH DESIGN FOR TMGHER PREPARATION PROGR^ 
I^MACULATE HEART COLLEGE 
■ OCTOBER is; 1971 

The Purpose of th^ Research 

The purpose of conducting research and evaluation of the Teacher 
Preparation Program is two-fold. The first, in order of priority, is to 
collect information about what is happening in the program and to interpret 
and utilize that information in the decision-making process by which the 
program evolves and ch^'iri^es, We think of this as "action research'% ''on- 
going evaluation", or "process feedback". The second purpose, is to document 
and disseminate this information to others who might find it useful in 
evolving their own programs for the preparation of teachers. Here we are 
talking of more "empirical" or "comparative" research. In both cases the ^- 

methodology, particularly the oral history documentation, is over-lapping; 

It is the utilization of the date which distinguishes one phase from the 

other. 

The Conceptualisation of the Research 

We see our inquiry being approached from three separate, though related, 
perspectives* 

1, The Program: The program is defined here as the organiser, communicator 
and facilitator of the process of teacher preparation at IHC which affects and 
is affected by all Its composite elements. The major structure through which 
we will observe this process will be the organic or spiral planning model 
dtscussed in Section I. Organisational Development theoryi^ as a whole will 



^^See Appendix A for chapter about the initial program . 
Managing with Peoplai A Manager ' s Handbook of Organization Development 
Methods, Jack Pordyce and Ray Wail, Reading, Mass - Add Is on- We slay , 1971/ 
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also be examined in our investigation, 

2, The Students I We are interested in looking at the students as 
individuals engaging In the program process through the media of counselling 
groups J courses, conferences ^ school eKperiences, etc. Our theoretical 
backdrop here will be the previous studies of what Feldman and Newcomb-^^^ 
call the '-Impact-- of college on students--i.e. , thtmes of individual change 
or development within certain "conditions" or because of certain eKperiences. 

3* The Institution s By "institution" we mean the college as a whole== 
its faculty, .administration, curriculum, etc. We will be looking at both the 
college environment as an educational climate as well as how individual 
faculty and administrative personnel beeome involved in the process of the 
TPP. In interpreting our findings we will be relying on the literature of 
college characterlstlci and previous studies of faculty. 

Specific Research Questions and Strategies 

Because the research is currently only funded for one year, the length 
of the study is still indeterminate. We hope and expeet, however, to eKtend 
the evaluation of the program through the five-year aceredltation period so 
that we may longitudinally examine the following questions. Additional 
funding will be partleulariy Important if we wish to follow a "complete" 

group through their senior year and others into the "field",- if poasible* 
Moreover, because the TPP has been designed to be flexible, open-ended 

and unstructured, we intend that the research also be subject to some 

modification as the program progresaei in order to accomodate its emerging 

goals and needs, - 



• "^Feldman, Kenneth A. and Newcomb, Theodore The : topact of College on 
Students . San Franclico ■ Jossey-Basi , Inc. , 1969. 



What follows are the core issues and strategies which we have arrived 
at after much diseussion and which seem important to us now. 

Ip EvaluatiQn of the Evolution of the Program ( the proceas ) 
Questions that need to be eKamlned: 

1, (a) What are the goals and value positions of the program? Do they 

change? 

(b) How are the goals and value positions of the program implemented? 

2, (a) How does the program organiEe itself? 

' (b) What modes of cotranunlcatlon and decision-making are developed? 

How are they effective? 

(c) How do staff roles evolve? How are they acted out? 

(d) How does the role of the Steering Conimlttee evolve? 

3, ^ What media are developed through which the students and the institution 

engage in the program process? 

4, Are unique criteria for teacher competence and methods of evaluation 
arrived at, given the individualized basis of the program? 

5, Finally to what extent does this evaluation procedure affect the 
evolution of the program? Are unique methods of research arrived at? 

Research strategleii 

1*. Group process observation/participation by researcher* 
2, Oral history documentation | interviews. 

3> Looking at themes that emerge 5 interpretl^ them and feeding back to 
Steering Committee and program staff , 
. 4# Instruments i 

--Administer OPI to TPP staf f--Fall, 1971 

--Questionnaire to cooperating public school personnel dealing with 
. : p the prpgram^ etc /--Springs 1972^^ 
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— Occasional written surveys. 

( 

II, Evaluatton of Students and Student EKperienees 
Questions that need to be examined: 

1* (a) Who are they? (Individual and conimon characteristics) 

(b) How do they compare with other students interested In becoming 
teachers and with other college students in general? 

2, (a) What is influencing them to explore the TPP? 

(b) What are their perceptions of the TPP7 Do they differ? 

3, In what wys are they involving themselves in the program process? 

4, (a) What kind of eKperiences do they bring to the TPP? 

(b) What kinds of eKperiences are they generating? 

(c) What experiences seem to set off their decision-making proeess? 

(d) How are they evaluating their experiences? t 

(e) How are they changing as a result of their experiences? 

Pniat kind of teachers are they becQmlng? What kind of learners? 

Research strategies* 

1, Administer ques tlonnaire early In Fall, 1971 to establish base-line 
data on students re^ . * 
--Demographic informations-personal information^ family Information, 
secondary school information, 

^ --Orientation to teaching and the TPP in particular, 

2. pocumentlng change or growth: - . 
; ---Itistruments : 

Personality constructs--administer OPI at the beglnni 

- ^ ■ ^ ..... .■ 

the program ^ 
" ! / ; V -Attitudes toward teaching and learning-- itemi frOT initial questionnaire/ 
Q —Analysis of student portfolios (by permisiioTl) 

^mc^^^^^^T 



^-Interview sample at end of each year In TPP, 

3, Observations/Participations in counselling groups. 

4, Draw comparisons where relevant from existing data on college 
student populations using data from the CSQ and OPI, 

5, Follow-up on those who do not persist in the program as well as 
those who do, 

III- Evaluation of Impact on Inatitution : 
Questions that need to be examined: 

1* What ia the context of the evolution of the TPP? What of IHC's 
history relates to the development of the TPP at this time? 

2, What is the effect of the program on the college as a whole? 
What is the college's effect on the program? 

3, How is the college making known the range of alternatives and 
possibilities for the students? How are students generating 
alternatives? 

4, (a) Who are the faculty and administration (individual and common 
characteristics)? 

(b) How are they changing as a result of the TPP? 

(c) What are their various perspectives oil the program? Do they 
differ? 

(d) In what ways are they becoming involved in the program? 

Research strategies" , 

1. Interviewing faculty and administration. 
2* Periodic conferences of all those Involved In the TPP, 
3- On-site observatloni. 

4, Documenting the number of coursesj seminar a ^ observations/ 
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particlpatloni, apprenticeships, amount of time advising^ etc* 
Iflio is initiating themj how much time Is spent on each relative 
to the others, etc, 
5. Instruments: 

--Administer CUES to TPP students - Springs 1972 
'--Administer OPI to faculty - Fall, 1971 

-=Admlniiter philoiophlcal orientation (from CSQ) to faculty - 
Fall, 1971. 

--Questionnaire or survey to faculty = Spring/ 1972* 

Research Timetable 
Fall, 1971: 

1. Administer questionnaire - demographic information and orientation 
to teaching, 

2. Administer OPI to TPP students and staff and IHC faculty. 

3i Adminiater philosophical orientation item from CSQ to faculty, 

4. Initial interviews. " 

5, Apply for grant renewal* 
Meantime: 

1. Continue with group process observationj interviews etc, 

2. Feedback to program. 

3* Collect comparative datSi 
4i Modify research propoial as necaisary. 
Spring, 1972: 

1, Administer short-form of CUES to TPP students. 

2* Administer questionnaire to participating public school personnel. 

3. Adminiiter queitlonnaire to IHC faculty* 

4. Interview sample of studints, . ' 

5. Write first-year report* 



